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ABSTRACT . .. • 

This collection of abstracts is part pf a c 
series providing information on rocent doctoral'dissertatid 
titles deal with the follov.inq topics: (1) the adolescent w 
developing sense of fiudl^ce: (2) the entry skills, methods 
attitudes of intermediate composition students in postsecon 
compcsition programs; (3) field-dependence/independence as 
relate to referential, expressive, and persuasive writing; 
revisitiq processes of twelfth qrade student writers; (5) le 
wrltin-g as a mediation process between private and public w 
knowirig: (6) •*wordplay« as multiple siqnalinqj (7) cognitiv 
and ergrors in standard usage in written compositions; <B) .c 
the expository texts, of ninth grade stydents; (9> popular s 
discourse: (10) writing mode and linguistic insecurity; (11 
coherence of writijiig done in academic, contexts ; <12) cohesi 
elements in written business discourse: (13) the rhetorical 
organization of American-English and Persian exposit<3ty par 
stylistic features of superior freshman essays; (.15) o 
composing processes in three types of discourse: (16) - 
psychol,ingui Stic processes in composition; f17.) development 
patterns^ in the production of written analogies; (IB) viewi 
in terms of developmental psychology; (19) lexical fields a 
instruction! (20) the relation botwfeen reading and writing 
and (21) the patterns of development in essays of remedial, 
and advanced writers, (Ft) ' 
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THR AiK>ii s(iNi wHirnfrs iuvi 'i (>nN(; sj nsi of 

AUniFNCl IMI'I.K A rU)NS JOH !I A(HIN(; 

^ Oi (!(M No /•K*fi34a 

IJAII.FY, ni<M»l>c 1 v<IU, Vh Pvinlur llnivfMsMy. iwn) 177pp. 
Major Pr<»fr?. Mil Ainold I, l..w.iiii« 

This ilisfio I 1^1 i<wi If? a «;vi»<>|'t\r r,ttn!v <>f lofonns In !lir If^ch- 
Ing nf wrltiiiK wipiln (he p;iN( (wo utrs In Uou <J <)ffinlttv« 
I9tnictur# f<»r tnarhing writing, a !fr)!att\r Ihcor rtic f i :i nirwork 
It piopofird iu\ \hv Im»Is of two hy pot hp s<»fi. FMrwl, It Is pio- 
pos«d tllat tparhii\4? l>asr(l («i pcinnitiil luui UuKiilstlt* |Mii\vtli pro- 
duces tho nuist ff Arit'ot if^ I ninj; br( aviso \\ 4rr()inrMot!.ilr«»i lo 
individual <Iifft»i t»n< f*s In llu* i ;ip;u ily for absir^cl thoii^hl. Sec- 
ond, It Is aiku<mI (h;it (hrir Ir; a i iM'ipi ocul i <*l4(ti>n!.hip hrtwren 
thr activity of lUv Ir.ii nn, U\h ()o\'rl(>pinrnt, At\i\ ihv pioi rsfiet 
of using tftn^.ii.i^r :iiul ttic adolescent wiUn 's drvrlopini; sense 
of au<jNenrr. 

(rhaptn t)np picsf»nt\ an hisloihal (*vpivirw of h.isu' Isivirs 
In (he teaching of I nj-hsli thai p\;i !.t.st into Ihp picscnt. I hfA . 
major cont r«)0(*i ny arises from issues il^ dpflnin^ (h(* i;i>als and 
methods of KngllBh ^icoidlng tn »ub)eel -ccnt^re(l oi sliidpnt- 
centered ciiiilCula. U is contended that tlir activity of uludAitp 
In using )ah|^ua((e is primary in providing thoiii with ways of 
organizing anil (oping witli reality. 

In Chapter Two it Is proposed llial ihe developn)ent4l psy- 
chology of Jfan riagel suggests a (U)nccptual framewt)rk for 
describing the stages by which the r.tvidenl attains rnalvire 
thought. 

Chapter Three notes how (he affective sorlallratlon of the 
adolescent is correlated to hls**cognitive rnatvirity. rhus, haw 
' the writer feels alK>ul himself and his svxbjecl matter in;iy affect 
what he writes. 

Chapter Four cxanilnes theoretical bases for considering 
writing a unique mode of learning. TTiectrlcs of niajoi^ contem- 
porary psychologists on the relationship of thought and language 
point to the relationship of learning to wrlie'and fhc develop- 
ment of deliberate abstract tholight. In addlflon, the Insights 
of advocates of student-centered curricula are contrasted tb 
the premises of advocates of the traditional view of the disci- 
plinary value of learning to write from the study of literature. 

Chapter Five develops the central Idea «f the dissertation, 
sense of audience as a g^nerailvo concept! The generative ca- 
pability of the concept of audience Is founded on a classical 
rdeal; however, the student's sense of audience depends on 'a , 
realigtlc picture of what Is involved In making abstractions; 
that Is, how he and others create ideas. A framework for guid- 
ing ths student's language activities In the wrlter-audlpnce- 
subject transaction is suminarizod. 

The conclusion Is demoted to the implicatidns for leaching, 
J The small group cross-commentary- -the writing workshop — 
allows the student to operate as both receiver and producer of 
discourses The primary movement of growth Is from the cen- 
ter of seU outward. Literature can also fulfill special functions 
In expanding the personal perspective and familiarizing the 
student with the* conventions of English. However, it is argued 
that in learning to write for dlffereijt audiences in Increasingly 
"abstract forms of discourse, the stldent gnlns control of the 
processing of experience for himself and for others. 



THE ENTRY SKILLS, METHODS AND A mTUDES OF THE 
INTERMEDIATE COMPOSITION STUDENT IN A POST- 
^ SECONmRY COMPOSITION PROGRAM Order No;8008771 
BovA, Rita Joanne. Pii.D. The Ohio State University, 1979 208pp. 
Adviftr: Professor Donald R. Batcma^ 

The ftndingsof this stpdy have identified the intermediate composilioo 
itiident as ha>nng needs and problems not previously recognized or defined 
by Ifaditkmal composition research or writing programs. According to the 
i *'Daly-MiIler Empirical Insliximcnl to Measure Writing Apprehension,** the 
iht^Anediaie writer tested as most fearfVil of wriiing ^s compared to. the 
' . basic ind advanced composition students in the study. Moreover, 
ipiermediites setmed least engaged by or interested in communication 
^Htlct, especially writing. / # 
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Ibc mtcinirdijic wiiici was CN.dii.ficd h% h.ivn\g pailiciilai styliMic and 
giaiiunaHMl |uol>lrti\s in his/hri wninift's siu h an nijifx used thcMS. 
ainbtguon^ Mx.ilnilan u«v«iK.r au uwvi mc ihcitnual voUc \M\s\\\e 
giaiTniiatH\fl i oDslim tions srnicnir \c\v\ .nul a (^ondisrd idiomatic 

me of the bngiugc ♦ 

Wuhin [he ^Moijp of inlcMincdiatc w mIcin cincrjicd dcgiccs of 
intcm)rdia( \ liur intrimrdi.Hc, muhIcluc intcnnodialc, aod advanced 
liitcnncdimr llicso dcgu^cs wriV dcMrnnuieiJ h\ ihc amount of stylistic and 
ciioi types drnuinsfrnicd hi ihc ^liidcnl essays I he ii\)C nitci mediate 
exhibited the highest luinduM (»f ri!(w\ inid s!> lisiics as well as ihc highest 
level of appirhrnsion (owaid wMlujg 

Theft appears to be a conncciion bciwern the l^vel of w!i(ni| 
apprc henMou and ihe typo of st\ le an d \ ok c in a student's e!v\ay A high 
level of fcaj Jcneiallv matches wuh the tme inicnnediate's pa.v>ive, 
unfocused wiiUng uvlc and tunidit) tow aid his/hei audience Ilie findingi 
of this study suK^rstlhat cimuiona! bUKks can inhibit clear, even correa, 
wntiiig to a stnking degiee C jlsc studies weie undertaken to fully analyze 
speofic individuals witlnn t)ic,\tudy In e^ich nise, emotional bloc^Li. such at 
ai\xicty and fear, lesincted the pamculaiSiudeiit's writing and aggravated 
already existing gianiinatical difTuulnes 

The research for this snidy was conducted jin Autumn Quaner. 1977 
Following a pilot siudy at llie Ohio Slate Unueism. the researcher 
dislributcd qucstioniiaues to 269 cnlchng c^inposilion studcnU at The 
Columbus Icihnical Institute (8? advartord. 89 intemiediaie. and 98 basic 
comjk)sition students) The qurstionnanes re\eJlled that iniermediaie 
students o^hibaed the greatest level of fear and resentment toward writing 
at both The Ohio State Uinvcrsity and af Coluaibus Technical Irutitute 

-Written placement essays of the three groups of entenng compontioo 
students at Columbus TechnicaL Institute were read and analyzed for 
particular identify mg features ai^d errors Ilic intermediate's marked 
tendency toward a vague, passive, and muddled wnUng style was noted 
This observatioi was later validnted by a juncd rating of randomly selected 
essays from the three groups by a te^m of piofessional Knglish teachers 

The study's finJlings indicated a real need for a mote <^ensiUvc and 
tnowlcdgcabic trcamient of intennediatc students b> teachers of 
composition and by composition programs in general 
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Boyd. Cahoi Annt. Ph D 77ir Universiry o/ZoHn. 1979 ia9pp. 
Supervisor; Asflstant Piofcssoi Paul Fhehl 

This study was condiictedat Black Hawk College, a community college 
in Moline. Illmois. dunng the 1979 spring semester llie study clas^fied 
students enrolled in seven clavscs of freshman composition as field- 
dependent or field independent and then, compared their performance on 
three twent) -mirtutt writing tasks and the revisions of these ULsk.v The 
initial group of 12G students was classified according to their scx)rcs on the 
Group Embedded Figures JTest (GFF^l j Those scoring in the first quartile 
on the GEFT were considered field independent; ftiosc sconng in the 
fourth quarule were considered field dependent GFFT scores for these two. 
groups were 15T8 and 0-6 respectively Those scoring in the second and 
third quartiles were eliminated from the final sample, which then included 
58 students * * ^ ^ 

The three wntjng tasks were dcsigncjd to be scored with Primary Trait 
Scoring, a team approach which Assesses how closely a piece of discourse 
comes to achieving its aim and rates it on a four point scale The referential. ^ 
expressive, and persujisive aims were selected because they form the 
tripartite model ifiat corresponds to the emphasis of recent theories of 
discourse on subject, audience, and speaker The three primar>' trail scoring 
guides and the revision scoring guide were modeled after guides used by the 
National Assessment of Educational Progres*^(NAEP), * 

The four hypotheses being^tested and their resdlis are as follows: (1) In 
traditional freshman composition, field- independent students will receive ^ 
higher grades for the course and attend class more frequently Ihjn field* 
dependent siudcnls. The fiiM part of this hypothesis Was supported^ and the 
second was not Field-independent students received a grade an average of 
six tenths of a grade pOint higher than field dependent students (significant 
at the .01 level), but they attended class less. (2) When asked to write with - 
the Ihrj^aims. the field-independent students will come closer lh|m the 
field-dependent to achieving the aim of each piece ot discourse when il is 
scored according to its primary^traiL This was supported for referential 
writing (significant at die 01 level), but not for expressive or persuasive 
writing. (3) When asked to revise the three pieces of writing, the fieW- 
dependent students will make fewer changes than the field-) ndepcridcnt 
(4) On the same revisions, field*dependent students will limit themselves to 



superfinal lin»clM)f icvisions. v^hilr (h(»stM>f !!^r field iiKirpcndcn! sludcnU 
wil)b«tnotc I'xlrnsuf Nnthci^tihc tc\isu>n hvpol!i<*M'S was su|>|u>flcd. 
ihcfC wa^ no (linrirnji c brtv^rfn Uu iwo j:t(Hi|>\ in v\\hci soluinr or kinds of 
rrvision 

ITlf tf MilK Mig^rM \])M drill ilr|»rtulcn( c uulrprndrnu' fMa\ he x fa( loi 
in s1i)d€i]t MKirvN in ficshinan (dmpoMiioj). pniiu uhiily since ihr (ourw 
oflcn icquiics a high piopomon of trfoic^iial (oi exposUoi v) u nhng 
Fufthei SXiiiU of the u hiiionsJup briun n (Ogmiur si^le :uu! uniing w 
definitclv an anted 



re\<isim; rRiK KssKs in iwn kiii cradi sridkm^' 

TRANSaC I K)NAL WRI I IMi ' Order No. 8010570 

Bmoweij. Ijiman Sassir. lj>r) Untvft\if}'ofCror^ui, 1979 ??Spp 
DirecMw: RoyC O'Donnell 

RcvisicNi ha.1 been ti^adiiionally designated .is a lemiinal state in Ihc 
whliiig procevs involving supeifioal mechanical and stylisiu^trpiUijtions or 
refomiuliuons of a tent af\er an initial draft has been proiUiced Ni<^ 
ICCOUnU of profc<;<;ional wnlcr;' processes and some existing casc/«fudiH on 
the composing priKevs coniiadict this view of r&vision Tlie prevent study 
was designed to in^vestigate ilic actual twisioirprocesses oftwelhh grade 
mixe^ ability writers who were askcil to v^nle and revise a transKttional or 
informilive essay for an audience of peers wuhtnit intervention 
exhaustive and nuilually exclusive scheme for classifying revLsions was 
developed and tested for reliability Jht influences of the vanous ly|>es and 
limes of revision were analyzed for their efTcmon qualitative ralingj 

Revisions in 100 randomly selected sets of first and second drafti were 
dassiRed according to seven linguistic ,ur\its: surface. woi(f. phrase, clause, 
lenience, muhipic sentence, and text levels Fach of these levels was fViYjher 
subclassifted according to the operations possible at-cach level Further. 
lhr«« dblincl times when revision occiyred were designaled as "sUgcs" of 
revision: Stage A (in process, first draft). Stage B (between draft), and 
Sugc C (in- prot CSS. second draft) ^ 

A toul of 6.\29 revisions were codea by the rcsearclier and cheeked by 
iWo tfained coders for reliability (84 43% agreement for all three). < 
Reliabilities ranging from 89 to 97 were obtained for analytic quality 
raiinfs (general merit, mechanics, and total) of typed versions of the two 
drafts 

Surface aod word level res isions proved to be the most frequent uhiis of 
levision Students made Tour Umes as many in proccss changes as between- 
dnift changes Surface and word level changes occurred more frequently it 
Stages A and C. while phrase, clause, sentence, and multiple sentence 
frequencies increased from' A to B and from B to C The ten least 
extensively revised papers wpre among the shortest and tended to receive 
lower quality ratings. The ten most extensively revised papers were among 
the longest, but received a range of quality ratings Indexes of revisions per 
l(X) words showed that essay length was'nol significantly related to overall ^ 
fhftquency of revision, however 

The results revealed that overall the second drafts were qualitatively 
tjuperior tp the first drafls and that there were differences in the efftcts of 
the various levels and stages A significant negative relationship existed with 
furface level frequencies at Stages- A and C (in-process). In addition to' 
initial quality ratings, the following variables were significant predictors of 
quality using step- wise multiple regression analyses: word level, sentence, 
level. Stage B. and Mause level at Suge B -The papers with the highest v 
laUngs conuined more beiween-draft revisions acr^ all levels than papers 
with lower ratings. The papers with the lowest ratings most frequently 
included surface and word level revisions at Stages A and C (in-proce«). 
THt lowest rated second drafts also conuined a subsuntial number of . 
multiple'Sentence substitutions, indicating that these students were 
rewriting rather than altering the first draft 

The results suggested definite developmental differences for the range of 
writing abilities respresenied in the simple of twelfth grade writers. 
Revision for the writers of the poorer papers involved substantial in-process 
alterations of surficc and word level units of discourse. The better writers 
made many of the same kinds of in-process chaiige^, but also attended to 
bftwcen draft rereading and revision. 
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(hdn \o 7927V09 
BH(X>ks, NdKMA R . I n 1) //(jMWfi/ Univeritt). 19/9 lOHpp ^ 

fhr Gn^Hth and Development oj the ()hu'ryin^ t yo. I ettt r MV/r/nf as a 
Mfdiiinon /V()( ('\\ He f ween Pnwite and ffuNie l^ux \ of Knoy^'in^ is a twofold 
exploration nwa lettei wiUmt! it deals with thr pun essol leuei wniingand 
wiih the educalional/clmical iniplicatjons of letter wiiting in a school 
cx>ntexl Mn inteiest in leitcr writing develo|>ed in 1974. when 1? inulti^ 
ethnic fifUi grade children (Black. Hispanic, (liinese) in a public schoo^^p 
the I owcr I ast Side of Manhattan coi responcleil with nie. then teacher, 
dunng the course of one sch(X)l year ^ . 

lliefirM pan (Chapters One ihuiu^h l ouiMMKoretical portion, 
kwks at the pimess of letterwntnig \ leview (K^Mnerature reveals that , 
letters ki\e plaved an impoiiant lole in educational aiyd elinical Sfitingiand 
aksiat^lttenLs of personal, six lological. and poliUca! Bwtories In general, t/ie 
inam focus has been on letter wntnig as technique, trcaunenu or 
documentation 

Howexci. It IS the proLes\ of Icttci wnting that define^ the subject 
scope of vhe first part of the thesis To this end. the work of Alfred Scl 
phenomenological sociologist, is presented After cntically exanunin 
philosophical undeq^inningsof his theory of letter wntjng. 1 point ou 
contndicuons in his overall conceptual framework that make his basic 
supposition about letter wnung untenable 

To address these problems, an examination of the theones of the 
Russian psychologist I S V>gotsky is piesented Vygoisky charu the 
ontogenetic developioCni of wnUen speech as it mediates between private 
and public ways of knowing According to Vygotsky. the balancing of inner 
and Quter operations moves dynamically along the continuum of most 
private to most public, with soqie contexts facilitating more inner- ' t 
direaedness and other a)iitex^s faciliuting more outer directedness. The / 
mulufunctlonal nature of wntien communication ref\fas this delicate 
balance, with personal letter wnting standing midway between the moet 
private and most public l-Towever. this status is not rigidly ttxe'd along the 
continuum: it is always m motion. 

The second part of the thesis (Chapters Fiv e through Ten), the applied 
theor>'. dcscnbes a study that was condu6ted in a public School in 
Massachusetts The research Is a non-tfquivalcnt contiol-group design, with 
two groups of teachers and two groups of students The treatment, whi^ 
was administered to 7 teachers and 127 students, consisted of a letter writing 
inter^ention (teachers corresporuied with the children in their classroocnsX 
weekly group meetings, "as if exercises in hypotheucal role playing, and * 
the teachers' analyses of actual conespondence. in addition to nortnal 
ongoing classroom^activiiy 

The letter writing and group meetings seem to^have the effect of 
increasing teachers' repertoire of ways to listeiTJnd respond, and of 
providing a way,tp stay close to the given "data< the children's own 
thoughts and perceptions about reality. From the children's perspective, the 
letter wnting appean to have been a profound ex'pehen(;e. particularly for 
those'^w]^ wereA'oluniar>' letter writers. , 



WORDPLAY! A VARIETY OF MULTIPLE SIGNALLING 

Order No. 791^945 

CASE, Norman, Ph4>. New York University, 1979. 184pp. 
Adviaer: Professor Robert A. Fovjkes 

This dissertation examines wordplay* a variety of multiple 
•ignallinf (lii which 'more than one message la contained aimul- 
taneoiialy In a given utterance) and Specifies its structure and 
occurrence. The study la psychoUnguisMc and lexical. 

'Various aspects of word association processes are exam- 
ined In detail. It emerges from this analysis that wordplay ia 
clonely i4lated to these processes and has Its origin within 
them* The varieties of association include both semantic and 
j^honqloflcal. ' ^ 

'^h^ main contribution is the development of a typology which 
le both analytical and classificatory, based primarily a fii^at 
corpus drawn from contemporary Journalistli! sources. An ad- 
ditional corpus drawn f^otn earlier periods confirms the typol- 
ogy already stated and also adds tp it« This is because certain ^ 
types not fbund in the first corpus are encountered inthesH^d. 

The revised and expanded typology is divided into two manr^ 
froups.'vThe first deals with wordplay that Involves the allusion 
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of A sUUd unli lo uno tliat ts ttb8«nt (not alatod).- Hoconci 
group lr«*l8 wordplay thiit Involves (ho mutiuil lUliirtlon ol two 
or more •tatod vmltn. The first ^nmv In ortllod SlnglcH iind tWo 
Mcond MutiuU ThiM o Ih »lHrt*tt third dlvlnlon, mnfM.stlnK of oni> 
typ« only, whtch l» tormrd NiunopUy M de»lH with allunivfi 
tmmes and Is found only In written workSi. 

Th« second corpuH Incliulon over ik hundrod txinoplOH froni 
niake»p«aro. In addition, two coUocUonw of wordplay wiv c»»uim- 
iMd which are dated 1820 and IMi). Finally, cerlaln x»K:uopl«a 
from Freud are presented, which cover from the be((liinkng to 
the end of the nineteenth* century. Thus, a cimslderaVl© time 
•l>an li covered In thU studj', yet no fundamental changes In the 
wordplay are observed. In more recent times, however, a 
larger variety of types are found. 

The typology Itself, with Its notatloual system, niust l>e 
studied In order to be used. There Is little technical difficulty 
Involved. Consequently, with a minimal ex|>endllure of effort 
required, this system can servo as a'useful Instrument, In 
ftudylnf, for students of llniftdstics, psychojogy or literature. 

Sixteen distinctive types of wordplay have been discovered 
In this study. Two of the Mutuals have subdivisions, In whtch 
a numl)er of the types from the Singles group are Included. 
Thus/a rich variety of wordplay Is dcmdnstrated. The nuijper- 
ous Journalists whose names appear with the examples from 
the first corpus show that the practice of wordplay today Is 
very much alive and quite wldenproad. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ERRORS IN STANDARD 
USAGE IN WRJl TEN CO.MPOSITIONS OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS AND THE ST;UDF.NTS' COGNmVE STYLt:S 

Ordf [ !<o. 8013093 

Ooorw. Grace CMARyDiTE Washington, P>rD MpMrd University, 1979 
221pp. / 

During the past decade, educators and others have idenuficd a writini 
"crisis" pmong college students ^nd have identified several possible causes, 
inchidini the admission of large numbers of-minoriiy students who speak 
and,write I nonsundard dialect, and have searched for solutiorts to the 
problan: The present study addresses the writing problem by attempiing to 
<|etennine the relationship between unsatisfactory acadeniic wiiting 
pcrformtnce and the cognitive style of the student writer The study is based 
on theories from both linguistics and psychology 

Tlie linttiisuc focus of the study is consistent with recent pragmaiictlly 
\mfA thTOries of language acquisition advanced by linguists such ^ 
HtUiday ([ISTiy! These theories were chosen because they provide an 
explanation for dilTererrce in language use between sub-groups of the same 
broad Unguage community and at the^same time allow for individual 
ditfemicci A second area of linguistics on which the present study draws is ' 
the soclolinguistic shidy of language varieties specifically, the work on Black 
vernacular English done by linguists such as Wolfram and Fasold(1974). 

The psychological orientation of the study was based on research m the 
area of cognitive style centering on the theory of field dependence (FD) or 
hdistk thinking and field independence (FI) or analytic thinking Phis 
particular school of thought was chosen because it offers an explanation for 
differences in la*nguage use based upon cultural differences Most 
' lesetrchers in the area sec a continuum of cognitive style from FD to H <cf. 
Cohen. 1969). 

Th> study is based on the premise that language reflects cognitive style. 
The research hyp^eses are that nonstandard dialect interference and 
trantitional featur^^aa found in gjeater number in the writing of FD 
thinkers and that classmcation. distancing and contrastive features are more 
. prevalent in the writing of R thinkers. 

Subjects were drawn from 194 frcjhmen composition students at the 
University of the District of Columbia who were pretested for cognitive 
ityle on the Group Embedded Figures Test (GEFF). (Witkin, et al.. 1971) 
Ten subjects and ten Fl'subjects were chQ|cn, Essays of these subjects 
were aiudyted for the features indicated and £ta from the essays were 
analyzed by means of a one way analysis of variance with the independent 
rtiain^effed variable being cognitive classificatidn, i.e., FD or FI. and the 
dependent variable being t^e score obtained on each of the feature 
QMeasures described above. Obuined F values for each area were considered 
ligniAcant (/they exceeded the .OS level of confidence. 

SitniAcant differences in usage were found in three areas: FI subjects 
• wart touivd to use greater disunce (F = 5.03) and more classification 
ltatUltl(F = 7.3) in writing than FDsubjecU, FD subjects were found to 
jy*lii|lil^|ctntly rtore trartsitional features than FI subjects (F = 4.66). No 
ence for rejection of the null hypotheses was found in the areas of 



nonslandaiddMlcd mlci (rrcju c or u>t>lias( !hc ichnncly mimII number of 
nonstandaid duiUu ( (catuics cvulciu cd poims to possibly ihr nerd f(* 
another type of humsuic. mkIi .is a siniduia! clurtatioii cxruisc The lack of 
distanrr in the 1 I ) p.iprrs v^jlh \\\ ( oiirsporuimf'. \isr o( fiiM .int! sccr(nd 
person vcibb owe nwson foi Ku k of ()p|>oiiurut> (or usr of owe dialKt 
feature, the ihiid prison singul.n verb fonn J .irk of diftciciu c in ihf area 
of contrast niny iiuluair that (oniiiist is not a rc^j?.nuivrly (Jirtrrcntiaiive 
feature 



MEANING AND CHOICE IN WRITING AHOIJT UTt:RATURE: 
A STUDV OF. COIUISION IN HIE EXFOSI IORY TEXTS OF 
NINTH GRADERS ^ Older No. 8003*47 

EiLiJi. MXry A^fN, Pit D Illinois Institute qf Technology, 1979. 515pp. 
Co-Advi$ers: Dr Mackie J-V Blanionand Dr Alva L Davis 

Linguistic optioiTs involving lexis, conjunction, reference, sub^tution. 
and ellipsis as selected by 15 ninth graders in the development of expowtory 
e«$ays about literature written at three month jnicrvals In the school year 
(Tasks I. II. and III) were analyzed according to the coding system for 
cohesion developed by Halliday and Hasan. The categories of coh^on 
were, in addition, eonelated to the contextual descriptors of the refister 
Wriiing about Literature, namely the Field. Tenor, and Mode of Ihr 
'discourM. Field was defined as the primary or literary text about which the 
students wrote, in this case narrative fiction having partidpanu, objectg, and 
events. Field ilso included the secondary text, namely the treatment of 
nanmtive fiction as verbal art iaan expository essay. Tenor primarily 
involved the role relations of author/reader and critic/audience. Mode was 
defined according to the values of logical sequence, methods of 
development, and the ordering of information. An oral component of the 
thesis consisted of taped composition conferences where students verbelited 
' * their Intentions to mean and the choices they were making Although no 
systematic correlation of Upes with linguistic analysis was anempted. the 
tapes were studied in terms of the values of Field, Tenor, and Mode 
Pertienuges of the various types of cohesive relations for cadi Task were 
tabulated Lexical cohesion was found to include not only lexical aeminlk 
iel«ions within English but also Field-bqund and instantial relationi wfthitt 
individual texts Lexical cohesive relationi were also found to exist on rank 
levels of word, phrase, and clause as defined in systemic grammar. Lexical 
options selected by the students were displayed in relationally ordered 
networks as descriptors of pemiissible systems within the register Writing ^* 
about Uteraturt Lexical cohesion viewed in the context of Field-bound 
and insuntjal meaning relations had implicatioris for deciphering the code 
of a text and for examining the nature of \ht stu'denis' response to KteFilttre. 
Reference cohesion was an indicator of the students' ability to sustain a self- 
sufficient expository text without appeal to the immediate social 
environment. Conjunctive relations that indicated (1) the linguistic 
^ y)rganiution of ihc secondary text as opposed to those that Indicated (2) the 
experiential recording of the primary text within the secondary text 
provided an index for the development of Mode values by the students over 
the school year. 



THE READING- WRITING CONNECTION; AN ANALYSIS OF 
THt WRITTEN UNGUAGE OF UNH'ERSm' FRESHMEN AT 
TM'O READLNG LEVELS Order No- S003579 

Hell£R, M>yRY Fhuerborn. Ed.D. Oklahoma State University, 1979. 
172pp. 

Scope and Method of Study. The present study investigated 34 
university freshmen's reading comprehension in relation to 21 syntactic 
elements of written language produced through their expository writing. It 
should be noted that this study examined syntactic nrj^turiiy. not wriiing 
quality. Subjects in the stud^^ere drawn from 'beginning comporition 
classes at Oklahoma Sute University during the spring semester, 1979. 
Language samples included »t silent reading comprehension test which 
jdentifled "high" and "low*' readers and two expository in-class themes, one 
developed through classification, the other through comparison/contrast 
Themes were sul^ccted to syiU^c analysis of 21 elements of written 
tanguage choseri for their l^n^n contr])bution to synuctic maturity ftnd 
their possible relationshjj^th reading comprehension. 

Fifulings and Conclusions. Results of statistical comparisons indicated 
that there are At least eleven elements of written language significantly 
related to reading comprehension. The eleven are the following: number of 
worda/T-unit, T*units/senjence» words/subordinate clause, words/main 
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cUuM pmivc vcib\ picposiuonal pluas^os, fcrunds and paninplcs. inui I 
unll ooordtnitoJS. ficr final modifiers, wiuds/^lausc. and S\ niaciu I >f hsn> 
Score (a composuc scoic leflccting uual .s> macnc complcxny) G{hh\ 
rMdcrf^wniing was charanciizcd by long I unUs expanded Uwough such 
nonclmul sMucluifs as jueposuiona) pluaMA. intra I \uu\ iiMudniiilion of 
deiail. tnd passive verb phrases (ieneially, their wnn»g coniauied more 
deleuon irinsfornMnons than did piK)i iraders' wnting Hie low reading 
{roup produced sliorier I unus expanded pnrnaiil>Mhioujih i)je addiUon of 
subordinate ojauscs llns group also used more cooidinated inain ( laiises 
and nin on sentences ilian did the high gnuip 

A dwussioryof possible reasons to account for the estabhshed readmf 
writing conncclC:)ijj centered around charactcnstic^ common to both 
languagf processes, i e . CnR>d readers' linguistic awareness of complex 
irmmmalicti structures n<a\ be the result of positive reading experiences 
Iniemahzed knowledge of Ihesc lar)guage structures is reflected m the 
syntactic malunty of their wnlirig ()ther explanations conceined theoncsof 
language modeling, eyocrntnsm m wijimjj^and reading, and the need for 
redundancy in wnling and reading 



POPtL\R S(|F.M1! K !)1S( Ol RSK: A RIIFIOKK Al. >flODKL 
FOli TEACHING WRITING AND RVlADING Order No 8002370 
Hopkins. Robfri Morris. Pri D Univenny o/Afissoun Columbia. 1919 
)65pp Supenisor: Ben F Nelms 

Purpoie Two related purposes serxed as a rationale {(ft the study The 
first purpose was to identify through three types of analysis some of jhc 
imporunt stnictural and semantic charactensiics of popular scicnofic 
discourse Popular sacmiHc discourse was *lipulativcly defined as wniing b> 
professional scienOsrs intended to inform the layman and the nonspeculist 
about the methods used and the discovcncs made in invcMigations into the 
natural sdenccs^llic second purpose was to detcnmnc from the analyses 
whether perxasivc structural patterns were to be found Their existence 
woub) be considered a sufficient reason for constructing a conceptual 
rhelorictTmodcl and suggesting methods to aid in the teaching of wnling 
and reading of popular scientific discourse to students in college level 
technical and scientific writing classes 

The following questions were aslted and teniiitivcly answere^ dunng th^ 
course of the study: (1) What are the major structures which pervade the 
whole pieces of scientific discourse uken as samples from selected, 
periodicals? (2) What |rc the organisational structures subsumed under the 
mi^r structures? (3) Do combination structures result from the m^or and 
ortiniiaiional suvictures which may help to defihe and delimit popular 
Ktentlftc discourse? (4) Are there per\'asive features oaurring wirtiin and 
between sentences which might help to define and delimit p^ular sdentifJc 
discourse? (5) To Wiat ^tent is there variety in organiiationil pauerns and 
in synuctk units m the samples examined? (6) Do th\findings of the rtudy 
imply tiuii they should in some way be useful in teachih^omposition? 
(7) In lifht of the evidence gathered, what are the most plausible ways that 
these dlscoveiics might be put to use? ^ 

Procedures Thirty two periodical articles were randomly Selected from 
American Scientist, National Geographic. NQiuwyUistory\ Science, and 
* Scientific American. All of the sentences of six randomly selected 
paragraphs from each article were analyzed, using the Uremic clause 
analysis procedures described by Arena in Linguistics for Composition 

^rom the thirty-two articles six were randomly selected for an analysis of 
laritr ttruciui^s Gopnik's m^or structures, described in Linguistic 
Sirycturws M Scientific Texts{t9n), and Monroe. Meredith, and Fisher s 
OTfanUintsmjctures. 6tscfibt6\xt The Science o/Scientific Writing {1911), 
served u the basis for a more extensive system of analysis to reveal semantic 
structures which indicate the principal concerns involved in conducting 
gcicntiflc investigations and reporting those investigations. 

Another i^pe of analysis was done to identify cohesive ties between 
gentencas Trom five randomly chostn articles no fewer than thr^ 
fcquential paragrapiis were selected fVom each articfe fdr the analysis. A 
simplifled version of Halliday and Hasan s methods, described in Cohesion 
In £«|ftl* (1977). was used for the analysis for cohesion. 

Selected Conclusions. The Ugmemic clause analysis revealed the degree 
Crf'compltxity of the sentences (the average number of clauses p^r sentence 
il 2.5). It was discovered that transitive clauses were most extensively used 
and that passive clauses were infrequently used, accounting for no more 
tten 11 percent of the total number of clauses in all of the samples^ It was 
discovered tha>of the larger siruaures Scientific St«dy and Conclusion 
■ itnictvrii (defined in t^^e dissertation) occur most frequently. The analysis 
for cohesion revealed that lexical ties comprise the majority of cohegive ties 
to the tipples 



Rri'ornrf]nuian<>n\ Hvr;\\\\c \hc analvse^ of iho sample^ le veal that a 
vaneiy ol siiumifcs artii pcnasive fraiuio^ cio cx\^\ ui suflitient numbers to 
help rharat tcrj/e \\\c jii^yie popular s( leniilu dis( oursc. \\ is lerommended 
XhskX \Uc Miidcni be laiiKhl io use \Uv s\ Mcms of \)\ de^c nbei^and used 
in the pre^^^ a\ auK id ( ompo^imr. \\\\ ou n \>n\n\l\\ si icntlhc 
discxMirse " ^ 



wHiTiNc; MODI' AN!> i.iNt;uisr|t' iNsiciunrY 

Uiiji^x fJo. 7922502 

HUHl.OW. M il ( 1,1 l.vni^ Ph. I) Tlu' (>lil«> St.ito U nt vcrRity, 
1979. 143|)|). AdviHiM . Profossoi Dooalti H. lialeman 

Curiwrit irstMirl) nn roinpuHitton has (*Ktal)h »h(Ml tliut iK>t 
merely (he audiiMice t)ut alHo the putpoHe for a pu^ce of writing 
and Uie studont'^ feelin^H at)oii( hts at)ili(teM to produce (hat 
writing will afforl the 8()uiiMit\s writlo^ ttHClf. Writing Mode 
and Lingu ist ir Insocui ity oxploi es Xhe liypothcBis that the 
greatef the Htucient'8 linKuisdr Inserurity, (he Krca(er the 
formal iiyn(urtic difforenros hetwoen his wi itin^ in graded 
essays and in unevaluated work. This study ;Ubo develops a ' 
new instrunieot for lueaKuriiiK linguiHtic int^ecurity, and ax^ 
amines tho\iso of both quantitative and qua(i(ativt> inodiodology 
to Investigate «\ pr(>t:)lein in (HxnpoaUion. 

To determine the students' lingulstie inacrurity, (he study 
used surveys, interviewing techniques, and a linguistic insecur'- 
ity test bused on that used t>y .William ^atx)v in The Social 
Stratifica tion of EnjjHsh in New York City. Of the^osslbTe 
audiences and pur|K)acs for writing, two were chosen: the 
•poetic*' and the "reflexive". British composition theorists 
James Brlt(i)n et al. (The Dcveloi^incnt of Wri ting Abilities, 
fl-18, 1975) ascertained thut mosi writing 7or the tcaclier 
was "poetWr" : it is done merely to complete tlie writine task, 
for an artificial audience who evaluates the piec^ of writing 
as an object. "Reflexive" writing, on the other hand, is de- 
fined by Janet Einig as writing for oneself: ii is contemplative 

• and relati4^ely free of external demands on how one expresses ^ 
oneself. Reflexive writing is thus more likely to occur in a * 
secure writing situation.' in this study, graded essays repre- 
sented writing in the poetic mode, and Jourfials, which were 
only graded by counting the number of pages, represented 
writing in the Reflexive mode. 

Using my forty-eight freshman composition students and 
forty-three remedial coltnpositjon students at Ohio State Uni- 

' ve ratty durihg the 1078-1979 academic year as subjects, the 
quantitative datA of the study included the total number of words 
in the piece of writing, the number of clauses, the number of 
the fifteen clause types^considered, the number of t-units, and 
the length of the average t-unlt in each student's first Journal 
and essay of the course. This data was then correlated with 
the studeots' scores on the linguistic insecurity test^ ' 
^ The qualitative data was gathered from in-depth case stud- 
ies of five remedial students. For the case studies I not only 
considered all of the kinds of data that 1 did for The quantita- 
tive section, but also other types of lin^istic#nd rhetorical 
analysis and for all of the writing that these students cMd for' 
their courses. 1 also included information from working with 
the students as they wrote, from attitude surveys and interviews 
done at intervals throughout the quarter, and as much about 
their general background as I could obtaii). 

This research has shown that there tend to be fewer of ths 
characteristics generally associated with sophisticated writing ' 
when the writer is insecure. The insecure student often has 
strikingly less sophisticated writing in essays for the teacher 
than In writing for himself or an ilneritical, friendly audlencSw 
As demonstrated in the case studies, linguistic insecurity also 
IS'Correlated with a. decrease in the ^well-formedness"* of syn- 
tactic structures, the detail of examples, and the general flu- 
ency of the prose. Further, linguistically insecure students ^ 
edit nnore while they compose rather than leave editing for a 
later stage of the paper as more linguistically secure students 
tend, to do: 



A STIDY OF ( OIII RKM F: IMPI K AllONS H)R IFACHLNG 
WHITING IN AN A( ADKMIC CONTFIXT Ordci No 8uOU«2 

Jacobs. Sl/anni Vm rmah r, Fd I) Vmversiry' o/Hnniin. 1979 ?()8pp 

The purpose oi \1k mvcsugauon \*a!i lo siudv U)C problems stiulrms 
hive in writing cohciciU prose in^n academic cunlcxi in which Uic 
infomuiuoft load is heavy Part of this purpose was 19 develop a dcwrnpuve 
lod, or oonsmici. ihai would make u posMblc 10 compare pieces of wnuii| 
with regard to coherenc<;^one ihai would lake iiUo accmini ihe naiure of ihc 
task and the nauire of languuKe, boih the syniaciic and scnianiic 
coniponenii of language 

The methods used for the analysis of siudcni essays bonowed heavily 
from those used by Iingui$i5 in analy/mg the syniacuc siruciurc of 
sentences Selected essaVs were examined iniensively. scnicncc by scnicnce 
'Component deep sir\JClurc senienccsof each surface sentence were 
extmmcd for verb type and scnicncc lopic Hie scmanuc/logical links of 
cause, compansonf and so forth, boih within and bciwccn sentences, were 
also ndtcd i " 

The essays were wnitcn by the eleven students enrolled in Biomcd 405. 
an advanced biology course designed under the dirccDon of the University 
of Hawaii Schtxil of Mcdunnc The course was pan of a year long review 
profram. which aimed to prepare minority and Pafific Island students for 
admission to the medical school Sample essays were analyzed in detail for 
lix students, who had varying degrees of success in learning the course 
content The essays were wnttcn m class and required a symhcsis of material 
learned from Icciurcs and their textbooks. 
4 ll^was found that coherence in such'a wnting context could be described 
in general terms by the notion of predication load The load,^^ a measure 
of the integraiion earned oui by the student writer in the process of writinf 
each sentence The load became greater as the student combined more and 
more pieces of infonnauaiurteces of information were defined --roughly 
spetbng-as the deep Sentences (or predications) underlying the surface 
sentef)ces These predications, classified by scmanuc type and counted for 
each surface sc^cpce, provided a measure of the complexity of the task of 
mainuining coherence For the biology writing assignments, rwo types of 
content predicauons were required (differentiated by the synUciic character 
by the verb) Also required were relational predications sucl^Jt Statements 
(implied or explicit) of cause, specification, comparison, and so on 

.Of the SIX students whose essays were studied in detail, two students had 
diiTiculiieS mainUimiig coherence Both had difficulties stemming from 
problems with the task of intcgrauon When relational infomiaiion had to 
be/rombincd with content inforr\)ation. sentences became labored, clumsy, 
or grammatically incorrect A common wriung strategy was 10 avoid - 
integration, in which case the essays appeared to have chunks of 
tnfonnaiion. These chunks, though easy to read and generally con'ect, were 
not mail relevant by the wntcr to the cssky s main idea. 

Such results have dcvclopm^ial implications They suggest that the 
IcaminI of content infomiation may temporarily interfere with the wjriter's 
abibiy to maintain coherence. In subjca matter courses, where both new 
information and coherence in writing are important for instruaional goa^. 
writing assignments can be modified so as to take inio account these 
dlfvelopmenul difficulties The assignments themselves can be written so u 
to impose either high or low predication loads Samples of ea*ch are 
pro\'idcd. together with their suggested use 



In the letter roriniH, ( onrilfitlnK of icu huIoh lottiMN, five lattera 
of adJuHtiiWMf^, and five iiilHrollanooviH^bu.slnfxiri lottiM h, each a( 
which emanatiM! from a dlff«M i»nt ^\in«M Iran IniHlneHU or educa- 
tional 1niitltvitl(Hi Till* HiMii»iu«» waH th«Mi «»m|)loy«'<t t«> i-odn 
twenty cimr«»p'^»'»l paragi aplm, earh (roin a «tlf(iM pnt annual 
report iiolootod at rJindom from ihe fUxty-ftvo companies In- 
cKidod in the coinpliaflon of tlio Dow Jonos aveiugOB The non- 
native speakoi roriHifi (MmnlHtnt of 214 wiitlng samplea of a 
numt>or of rhotoiU-al nioiW'H (« g , drrir 1 Iptton. rUiHulf1rat\pn) 
reprosentliiK thu Holocted languago groups. From each t^oup, 
. five conci^ptvial paiaKra|>liH winr randomly m^locttHi and coded * 
for cohesive olrmont ImMdoiKO and dlntiibutlon. All 214 were 
examined for error In coIu'mIvc olrnuMit umo. 

Flndtn gH HohuHs Indlralod that tltfMP are distinct differ- 
ences bolworn tlu' two American buwlnesH inode«, os|)ecially 
In the lexical cohesion and rofoioncu categories. It was found 
that thoro was ah inuoh variation In olrinont inc4donco and dls- 
tlitHitlon t>et\voiMi the two American iHislnvss modes as th«re 
was l>olween each of those and iMich of the* non-native speaker 
groups. In the vii xot ,sUuiy, H was f«)un«l that certain tyixjs of 
deviations wore common to one or two non-na(lvG speaker 
groups, iMitthat somo errors were found In the writing of most 
of the groups studied. Although non*natlvo speakers made ex~ 
tensive use of elements from Uio lexical cohesion and refer- 
ence cutegorics, error was/fm>st often found In conjunction 
and reference. 

Conclusions. The results of thin study indicated that the 
mode ot disclosure employed (o,g., report) was more Impor- 
tant in detcrminhig incidence and distribution of cohesive ele- 
, ments than was tiie first language of the writer. Error data 
'^Indicated that frequency of elenicnt use was not consistent with 
error occurrence. Due to the results indicated in this study, 
It was concluded that in ESL curriculum and instruction, pres- 
•ntations which closely ally cohesive elements to mode of dis- 
course and, in some cases, to the first language of the learner, 
might t>e most beneficial. 

Recommendatlong > Recommendations included: (1) Fur- 
ther study be made to ii\vcstigaie the Incidence and distribu- 
tion of cohesive elements in other English for Special Purposes 
(e.g*. Science and Technology) written or spoken discourse. 
(2) Investiifation bo made of features contributing to cohesion 
but not mentioned in the Halliday o/id Hasan scheme. (3) Stud*< 
^ las be made of additional features of the l^siness modes. 

(4) Further investigation be made of the frequency and dis- 
tribution of cohealve Items in native a\id non-native speaker 
discourse, by replicating this study or by employing another 
approach, such as deteiwiniitg cohesive item frequency. 

(5) Additional studies be made which determine whether Inter- 
santentjal errors are related to intra-sentential ones. (6) Con- 
tinued emphasis be made in future English as a Second Lan- 
guage research and curriculum /development upon the natxire^ 
of discourse and its texhial features. 



A COMPARISON OF COHESIVE ELEMENTS IN AMERICAN ^ 
BUSINESS AND NON-NATIVE SPEAKER WWTTEN DIS- 
COURSE ^ 

t 

( 

JOHNS, Ann McClelland, Ph.D. University of Southern CaH- 
fornia, 1979. Chairman: Professor LesUe E. Wilbur 

Purpose . The purpose of ttiis study was tv|Ofoldt to com- 
para the Incidence and distribution of cohesive elements in ^0 
Amariean written business modes (letters and annual reports) 
with each other and with the written discourse of five selected 
non-native speaker groups (speakers of Japanese, Other Orl- 
•ntal tan^ages^ Romance Languages, Farsi; and Arabic), and - 
to analysa cohesive element error in the written diseourse of 
tha*Mlacted groups. 

Pryoedure . The Halliday and Hasan cohesive element ood^ 
Inf schame (1976) was the instrument seleg^ed for analysis of 
tht eOriMses chosen, Elemerits in this scheme are divided 
Into flvt categories: reference, substitutlpn, ellipsis, conjunc- 
ttoOi and laxical cohesion. This instrument was employed to 
gf^^rmlne the Incidence and distribution of cote8iv#>^ements 

ERJC .• . / 
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A CONTRASnV^ STUDY OF THE RHETORICAL ORGARI- 
ZATION OF AMERICAN -ENGLISH AND PERSIAN EXPOSU 
TORY PARAGRAPHS Order NiiT 7918857 

MAFTOON-5EMNAN1, Parvlz, Ph.D. New York Univarslty, 
1979, I77pp, Chairperson: Professor Harvey Nadler 

In writing expository English, acceptability is achievad n0^ 
only by constructing well-formed sentences^ bmt also by ar- 
ranging sentences according to the rhetorical conventions of 
English. It is believed that the rules determining acceptable 
sequences in discourse are culturally conditioned and vary 
from language to language. Therefore, rhetoric, the method 
of organizing syntactic units into larger sequences of dis^ 
course, is not universal but is dependent upon the logical rea- 
soning of the speakers of a particular linguistic community. 

The s^cific purpose of this dissertation was to invastigats 
whsthsr Persian paragraphs utilized different rhetorical eon- 
venttons from thost^ of English. For the purpose of a cofHrae- 
tive rhetoric, the content of 300 contemporary American^ 
Kngliah and 900 con^mporary Persian expository paragraphs, 

1 • 



wrltUn by nahvo ApoaKorH of evkvh UnKAuige, imbllnhod tn 
pr«>ttgiou0 Americun uivt li anlttii oducahonal )«»urnalfl. wo|f0 
•xamlMd through th« unci of paraij^iiph-iinalyttriil niod«l« prt) 
poMd by Fianrld ('hrl sf«im«ii>f^eg« C<)miK)fiUl<w» jukJ Com 
mMnicmllon , lttft5, it^ 144- I $6) aiii Alton L - Ueckci (Culi^gc 
Cortipo^ltio n aiHt CAnmunicttfton. 19(15, 16. 237-242) Each 
corpus was ttul)]0ci«iTT() a twofold analysln to provide lumwern 
for the followUig quenttons: 

Do#« the outcome of the analysis indi(*atc dlffcroiit ihetoiictil 
conventtons of the Amerl^a^-El^(^Ilh aivl Pei'BUn para- 
graphf tn terms of the occurrence of topic, ('t)ordin:ite, 
•ubordlnate, aiwl extraaoquenttal sentences? ) 

Do«0 the outcome of (lie analysts Indicate different rhelort- 
ca] conventions of the Am^rlcan-Jfingll^h and Persian para- 
graphs In terms of the occurrence of the T. H, I, and 
A elements? 



Ftndlngs uf^xc Studjf 

A quantitative AQulyHls of the f);u ai^raphs rovo.ilt*d the 
following: * 

1 Persian piinigraphfi cont:iined fewer senlences lh:in 
American ones 

2 Persian p:niigraphs contained fewer words than Ameri- 
can ones 

3 Persian sentences contained more words than American 
onea. 

4 The percentage of occurrence of one, two, and throe- 
••ntence paragraphs was higher In the Persian corpus. (The 
occurrences of one- sentence paragraphs and two- sentence 
paragraphs were statistically significant In the Persian corpua.) 

5 The i>ercentago of occurrence of four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, aiKl ten-sentence paragraphs was higher in the En-' 
gllah corpus. (The occurrence of four- sentence paragraphs, 
alx-aentence paragraphs, and seven- sentence paragraphs were 
atattatlcally significant in the English corpus. 

The qualitative analysis of the paragraphs revealed the 
following: 

1. The answer to the first question of the study was poaltlve 
It waa confirmed that different rhetorical cunventiuns of the 
American- English and Persian paragraphs exlst^ In t^rma of 
tha occurrence of topic, coordinate, subordinate, and extra- 
aequentlal sentences. ^ 

2. The answer to the second question of the study was par- 
tially positive and partially negative. It was confirmed that 
different rhetorical conventions of the American-English and 
Paralan paragraphs existed in terms of the occurrence of the 
T» 1, and Q elements. However, the analysis failed to reveal 
ififftreni rhetorical conventions concerning the occurrence of 
tha R and A elehients. 

S7ln terms of ^he three sequences suggested by Chris- 
tansan — coordinate, 8ut>ordlnate, and mixed the analysis 
alao ray^l^od ^^^^ there were rhetorical differences acroaa 
tha languages. 

4. In terms of the two sequences suggested by Decker 
TRJ and ^ the analysis failed to reveal any significant 
dlltarances across the American-English and Persian para- 
grapha. 



SYNTAX AND SVCCESS: STYLESTIC FEATURES OF SUPE- 
RIOR PBESHMAN ESSAYS 

MARTIN, Celaat Ann, Ph.D. Unlveralty of Southern Callfomla\ 
ItTI. Chairman: Profaasor W, Ross Winterowd 

Wluil Is good writing and how can we teach It? Vhe undarly- 
^ lac uaiunptlon of this dlssej^tlon is the notlon^hat superior 
wrillac la atyllatlcall^ matufe writing, and that stylistic ma- 
tttlity can be quantlUtlvely meaaured to some'degree. By com- 
Mnliiff HcriUatlc avaluatlon wUH a statistical analysis of varloua, 
ay«lt»Me faaturaa, It la poaslble to determine what character*- 
laltM^' should be emphasized In the teaching of Fr*sli« 
Q Composition. . , ' , 
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The introductory chaptf^i provldon tho thO()iY behind this 
kind of analysis, and Chapter 'l\vo reviews both oxi>erl mental 
and descriptive studios of student wrltlnK at ho vera! levels 
1*he varlahloH rlu)Hen for this partlc nlAi Htudy wimc Holectrd 
itiiux aniuu(( tlume Hiat uppnaMKl nioHt pionilsInK In p\evloiia 
research. These Included words {mm* ^I' unlt . words (K^r clauee. 
aubordlnate clauses ihm T-unlt, percent of common verba, per^ 
cent oi be's, liave's and nuKlals In tlio auxiliary, free modifiers, 
clause endln^^s and len^^tli 

The clause endings are variables now to research In Fresh- 
man Compos Itlun. JosOpli WllUams Isolaiod (hem as markers 
of algnlflcant style, a style that Is clear yet forceful, and ctur^ 
actarlatlc of tho expository prose of skilled adult writers. 1^ese 
clauae endings proved statistically slgi\lflcan(, app(*arlng only 
In eaaays ranked In tlic up|>er two-thirds by the raters. Other 
algnlflcant variables were the free modifiers and (M^rcentage of 
common verbs. 

Hie point of this research Is (o provide composition Inatruc- 
tora with features of di^e tliat are readily Identified and easily 
taugtit, perhap/) in combination wltti another technique such aa 
aanlence combining. Chapter Four provides discussion of the 
variables, and suggests a theory of selective sentence-combln- 
, Ing based on tlieir significance aa presonted tn this and previous 
research. 

The last chapter sugge>its directions for future research, 
atraaalng the need for a more complete concept of style, aa well 
aa the need for a sound theoretical structure to underlie our 
claaaroom practice. We can not be satisfied with anyone method 
of research or teaching until our results are continuous and 
maaaurably successful; until we can demonstrate to our students 
and to ourselves that a course In Freshman Composition la not 
a waate of time. 



PRODUaNG VVRiriKN DISCOUHSK: A THEORY BASED 
DESCRIPTION OF THE lEMFORAL CHaRACIERISTICS OF 
THREE DISCOURSE ITPtS FROM FOUR CO.MPETFJMT GRADE 
12 WRITERS Order No, 1005619 

Matjumashi, Ann, Pit D Stare Univfrsicy qfNew York at Biiffalo, 1*79. 
402pp 

The purpose of this study was totfcatc a temporal description of (he 
process of composing in writing for three specific discourse t>pes: to rcpoft 
to fenerslize, and to persuade Since pauses, momenu of physic^ inactivity 
duhni composing, are assumed to reflect planning and decision-making, an 
examination of paiues of various lengths located at points within the tcit 
should illuminate the processes involved in the composition of various kinds 
of discourse 

Even though (his study reports the answers to several specific research 
hypotheses, il is actually intended as an exploratory case study. The 
questions Tor this study result fVom my theory q{ the composing process ar^ 
well IS a comprehensive review ofpayse-time research. In part, the aim il to 
delenmine the usefulness of research in a new area: the temporal aspects of 
wrintrt lajnguage production. Tha study combines information about the 
raal-time aspects of the composing process with a thorough description of 
the ttKtual features of the written protocols of four competent high ichool 
writers. . 

The four competent high school writers who pknicipated in this study 
etch produced eight essays, two for each of four discourse purpoeet: to 
express Jo report, to generalize, to persuade. (Only the latter are analyxcd in 
thto^dy.) The writers were video-taped while tomposing and tha langth 
^ . of ptuse times between each word-to tenths of a second-were ma/ked on 
' typed transcripts of the compositions. 

Naxt,\profiles of the temporal characteristics of each writer s compObinI 
process were compiled for the entire data^set these profiles offered • 
general description of pausing and transcribing behavior, detailing 
ififonrntiOn about the different composing Styles of the individuilwfltilft 
SAd some information about the rhythm of transcription, th^ overall rates at 
which people transcribe whether copying or composing original discounse. 
In addition, these diu provided, in a general way, some evidence of 
\ temporal differences in writing produced for differing discourse purposes. 
^ J\it written protocols were then analyted using four descriptive tools: 
TV Dixourst Matrix, which displays the hierarchical organization of the 
difooune; Sentence Roles, which esublishes theserrxantic relationships 
' bctwftn sentences; Lexical Cohfstdn, which identifies the ways in which 
partioilar words esublish coherence between sentences: and finally 5>ifi0X, 



which idcnliflf5 ihc vmuuis so lUf ncr p«iU and csUbhshrs ihcir 
rc1«0onihips ' 

The reiiihsofthUMudy clearly indicme lhai a wriicrs|>uipt)sc foi 
conipoung mnucncts (hf IrngOi of pause Uinc nciossatv U) plan anil 
product » piece of disa>ui^e. RepoiUng conMMcnlly ir<|inic<l planmn| 
timt Ihtn cither genertliii«g or pen;viading And in ihc insuncc of (he 
vnutuiHy long pauses prior (o scniencrs. a clear pause ^rne ronlihinun 
emerges with pause limcs dof rcasiiig in rhe following order gcncrah/ing, 
pemitding, reporting 



WRITLNG AS A SECOND LAN(;UAGF: PSV( HOLINGUISTIC 
PROCESSES IN COMPOSITION Order No 8002941 

NeilsoN. Brookp.. Ph D Umvcrstfy of CnlifQrnia, San Difgo^ 1979 18lpp 
Q>-Chtirper5ons: Professor FdwardS Klinia, Professor Hlissa Ne>K'pon 

Writing as a Sewnd Language: Fsyvholinguisuc Proccxses in 
Composijion is an aivempl lo deviftlop t theory of the composing process 
tased ofi psycholiftgutstic models of language acquisition antf use The 
theory follows from the assertion thai, while infomiaJ writing may be a 
aimpte/ltlnction of the f^rst language acquired by the child, fomial >Miling is 
not Fonnftl written English operates as a register which has been pan*ally 
acquired by native speakers (primarily through reading) Sysrcmauc 
lyntactic difTercnces (which do not correlate with writing quality), a 
recurring, well-dci^ned setof problems in formal register, and limited 
individual variation argue for a set of processes common to all wntcrs. 
^ This ftudy of wntien register was prompted by consistently disunct 
performances on infomial tnd formal wnting tasks by a group of college - 
flrert)man. whic^ yielded no "enors" in the infonnal sample, and a finite set 
of rccurnng smencc probler^is in the formal sample The thesis ccnten 
around a descnplion of synlacuc differences between the two registers; 
Chapter II (an analysis of synuctic differences in the fomial and infom^al 
writings of fif\y undergraduates enrpUed in required wnting courses) 
demonstrates a quantitative difference in measures of syntactic complexity 
for formal and informal registers Correlation studi»(Chapler III) 
demonstrate that these cqmplexity measures are not related to wriiing / 
quality (as determined by holisiic sconngs) Thus it is likely that the 
complexity differences accurately characterize the two registers 

For this population (college-level adults), wriuen senicnces are 

S problematic onlv in formal registers A finite typology of "errors ' in' the 
bnnal register (Chapter IV) implies that the complexity of the register 
induces error; however, the constructions in which such errors ocair also 
appeir in informal registers Thus the errors are presumably triggered by 
differences between the registers 

Since the differences between the registers are quantiuuve (e g . more . 
nouns, longer clauses) rather than qualiuiive (i e . different constructions). It 
cvinot be (aid that formal register is a separate dialect in the traditional 
tense. Given the pervasive probleihs found in the formal register, however, 
one is foreed to conclude that it functions as a separate register, and that a 
larf e ebough quantiutive difference is in some sense equivalent to a 
quaHutive one. 

The writers whose papers were analyzed in the thesis were well- 
educated, middle class sp^kers of standard English, yet their formal writing 
showsdttr evidence of problems normally attributed to "basic" or 
"remedial" writers, Fhis finding (that all writers apparenUy share a commcyi 
set of composing jJrocesscs) suggests that the definition of remediation 
needs to be rethought, perhaps in a psycholinguisiic (rather than a purely 
Hnguistfc) fVamework. 



ANALOGIES PRODUCED BY CHILDREN RELATED TO GRADE 
UEVEL, LINGUISTIC MATURITY, READING LEVEL, AND 
CREATIVE ABILITY Order No. 8006672 

RuMMk, ||ary Kay Simpson. Pm D. Univtrsiry qf Minnesota, 1979. 
l7<p|>»?Adyiser: Dr. Robert DyVsira 

The puipose of this study was to analyze developmeriul patterns in the 
prOduClkMl of analogy by children and to determine whether or not children 
tt9t dilftftnt types of analogy as they achieve linguistic maturity. A second 
purpose of the study was to determine whether or not the production of 
gfialo^itt free- writing is related lo performance on a test of acativiiy and 
10 reedinf level as t general indicator of school gchievement A final 
puipoie of d)is research was to determine differences in analogy content in 
Atttewrftten in (kntasy arid rcaJisiic modes of ntrrative. ^ , 




Subjects for (he study uh hided P9 second, fouith and s\xdi grade 
students from foui subuibiin clnucnlaiv sch(X)ls 

Data C4>lleaion was c^irncd out ui (hiec vIm(k (o each of the twelve 
ctassroonu unolvcd I larh gunip was showw-iwo open rndrd films a^d 
involved in ((>ll(>w \\\\ wntmg vr\sions in whuh studrnts weie asked to wnie 
endings foi the films On Oic Omd classroom visil. \\\t Torrance Tests ej 
Crtauvtty\ I igiiral I (trni A. wcic adimniMcicd and residing scores were 
collected fVom sch(K)l records 

Student naiiaovrs wcic analy/ed fir^( for number of analogies produced 
Analogies were then clavsificd into foui categories: direct. fanUsy, symbolic 
and personal Wnnng ^mplcs were also analyzed for fluency, mean length 
of T unit and mode of response In order to deiemime the degree of 
relationship beiween analogypuxJuctiOirand grade level, hnguistk ^ 
matuniy, cieauvity, rcadmg and mode of res[X)iise. chrsquare and analyses 
of variance lests were performed upon ilie data 

The rescaicher was able to draw the following conclusions from the 
study: (1) Flemenuiy age children do analogue sponUneously in f^ee- 
writing situations (2) Ilie dominant type of analogy produced by children 
is that classified as fantasy analogy (3) Direa and symbolic analogies are 
also produced at all grade levels but in lelativcly small nuniben 
(4) Elementary ag^ rhildicn do not use personal analpgy in a free-writinf 
^tuition. (5) Children's production of analogy in writing is developmental 
to a certain exient Fourth and sixth grade students spontaneously produce a 
significantly greater number of analogies than do second grade students. 
(6) Fourth grade students are higher analogiters than both second and sixth 
grade children They produce more fantasy and symbolic analogies than the 
other two levels of students There is a lincitr developmental patteni 
between grades in the production of dircci analogies (7) Children's 
production of analogy is not significantly related to linguistic maturity as 
assessed by T-umt length When analogies are analyzed by typ*. symbolic 
analogies only are related to linguistic maturify (8) Children's productkM 
of analogy is significantly/elated to creativity when scores are analyzed 
across gra(]c levels In a within gradc analysis the relationship is significant 
at the second grade level. (9) Grade two and grade four subjects obtain 
higher mean scores on the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking thafi grade 
six subjects. This finding is typical of trends occurring in other activity 
research. Symbolic analogy is the type most strongly, though not 
significWly. related to creativity (10) Production of analogy is not 
si|nifkutJy related to reading level across grades four and six. In t 
breakdown of types of analogy, direct and symbolic analogies only are 
related to reading level (11) Children who write fantasy narratives produce 
asignificanUy greater number of fantasy and symbolic analogies than 
children who respond in a rcalisitic mode. 



WRITING: A BRIDGK TO I UK WMOI F BFITsG 

Order No. MI 2503 
Sanborn. /fan Marif.. Pn O Union Graduate ^chool (Ohio), \91^. }62pp 

Writing is a prtxcss involving conscious and unconscious levels of the 
mind and body Those wholrcat wnting as a product or a skill become 
**non-wrilers": their wnting is fining words into pre established molds and ^ 
does not involve tliemsehcs Non wnung is defined in this study as: 
^merely picking from one's store of words and syntax those fomis which 
seem appropnatc for tjie lopic at hand," sometimes called "automatic 
writir^g." This study of wniing^n (emn of d^velopmcnial pjiychology brings 
writing into the perspecuvc of the wholj* person 

An initial examinationrof whai wniers say abbuJ wnting, what three 
novelists shgw when they wnie about wnters. what researchers propose 
about the wntmg process, and what leachcfc do to teach writing, illusuates 
Httle consensus about the naiure of the wnfing process exccpi^hat it is an 
eifon to bring ord« out of chaos and that it is a means of discovery. The 
stress involved in writing arises from its involveincnt of the whole person/ 
making the process subjeft to inneV^d outer pressures 

AspecUof the developmental psyc^glogies of Piat;et, Erikson. and 
Kohlberg and the competence th^ry of White show points where the 
teaching of writing is in conflict with the student's development Mgre 
overriding concerns are language developihent and consciousness.' 
Vygolsky*s work indicates that writing, originating in gesture and symbolic 
play, is I natural part of language development. When the schools treat 
writiftg is i culturally-imposed skill, they abort the natural process and 
ieparate the student from his/her language. When writing remains a partX)f 
language and per^nal development, it becomes a primary means of 
assimilating knowledge into the studenU' own cognitive structures. 

R^earch on the functions of the right end left hemispheres of the brahi 
pfovides a mu^s of undersunding how wiltingjnvolves the whole person 
and afftCtt levels of consciousness. Spokei^ language in linear, originating 
tor the most part in the analytical lefl hemisphere of the1>rain. Written 



. llM uag^ involves the synthcuc tbihlics of ihc right hemisphere, perccivinf ^ 
^lllnoks through pim The physical aspects of the wnimg process, especially 
, itvisioa. ilso involve a holistic mode Analogous to sculpting lliis study 

UggetUthal through this holistic mode wniing Ups the unconscious. 
. foHowint Jung's theones. and widens the area of consciousness 
The nnal chapter of this iiudy icpons andanalyies a two year 
CAaminatiOn of the writing processes of children at, Strawberry Fields, an 
ilifeniadva K-9 school In Freedom, Maine The second year of the siudy. 
ilfvolving eighteen children .ages 5- 14, is examined iq detail, including . 
examples of the children's writing and various methods of encouraging 
writii\f . A flightly diffvcnt model of development en^erges frofti this work ' 
Raih^ than oocurring in steps and stages, developn^ent seems to proceed ii^ 
waves, with peri(l|d$ of consolidation and ego strength interspcfsed with 
periods of vulnerability and wuhdi^wal as the child begins to move to a new 
level, a new consaousncss Dunng these vulnerable penods, wliich recur 
. throughout hfe. writing activity recedes, and auempis to force puWtC writing 
resuh inTnon- writing" at best, serious ego damage at worst. 



sentences: what was said in one part of a paragraph or essay would be 
iMOnsistcnt wuh what was said elsewhere Tlie essays of the average 
ttudents. while always under control, tended to follow a predictable pattern 
6f Inuoduction. discussmn. and sunmiaoVconclusion; the units of 
discussion in these essiiys often d)d not emend beyond the lK)un(J$ of 
individual paiagiaphs U\c advanced wniers wcie able lo "chunk" or group 
larger units togetherlo explain their ideas more fully and lesi predictably 
than either of the other iwO groups of writers 



LEXICAL FfFLpS AND THE TEACHING OF FNGLISH 
COMPOSITION . Order No. 7927014 

. SHEifl^H, Roger Evans. D.A. State University of New York 
at Albany. 1979. t76pp. 

In this-disserlatloo. 'lexical fields" ar€ the third level of 
- * theoretical interest for writers find writing teachers approach- 
ing the problem of senHncc- gene ration from the perspcctlvt of 
the reader's perception. The other t>vo levels of theoretical 
Interest are 'sentence scgn»ei>ts' and 'sentence connection*/ 
These other levels have some practical application In the 
' maintenance of continuity in the medium of writing, but have 
very Httle lo do with conceptual organization. On the other hand. 
V lexical fields, a concept from structural semantics, can be used 
as a resource for the conceptual organization of an expository 
text. Particularly useful are binary and pa^rt-wholt! relation- 
ships within lexical fields. 

These relationships can be kept In mind by the wrHcr when 
he is replacing words In patterns that have been retained from 
one sentence to another. Such replacements are perceived as 
potentially meaningful by readers; apd a conceptually coheYenl 
piece of writing Is made up of a number of such lexical connec- 
tion*. 



A studV of the patterns of development in essays 
^ of three GROure OF OHIO state university 

freshman writers Order No. 8001858 

W^us. David MiTCHaL, Ph.D. The Ohio S^tate University. Vil^ 330pp'\ 
/Mviier: Professor Edward P J. Corbett 

Th(f disserution examines the patterns of development found in essays 
of three groups of Ohio Sute Freshman writers: remedial, average, and 
advanced. The goal of the study was to describe and explain the differences 

. in Inventive skills of ^hc student writers. The csAys were wmicn on a 
variety of subjects, all of which asked thif students to reflect on an aspea of 
commonteperience: the image of women on television, the populaiiiy of 

' jetnt among young p^le. the attraction of a spoit, the unwillingneMDf 
witnenes to assist a victim of crime, and the effects of grades on learning. 
The cmya w6re examined 5cntence-by-sentcnce and paragnph-by- 
pengraph to identify the inventive su^tegies or patterns of devdopmeht 
that the students had used in discus^ng their subjects. . ^ 

The results of the comparison of the three groups of essays are reported 
in fDur stages. The first phase conpare^ the frequencies df the various * 
feivefi^ strides of thrthree groups of writers. The second suge 
tttmincs the frequencies of transition signids that mark the patterns of 
development The third phase exumines the errors in the patterns of 
dtvelopinept The final phase compares the mijor patterns of development 
tftat the writers used in discussing their subjects. 
' The mi||or difference imong the three groups of writers was in their 

' MUkCi to extend tn argument over successively longer passages of disaourae. 

Die enlyi of thb remedial students revealed that those writers often J ^ 

^aitQOUMied problems when their erguments extended over several \ /| 
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